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ART AND PROGRESS 



In co-operation with the American 
Federation of Arts, The Mural Painters 
are assembling a collection of photo- 
graphs and original sketches, which is 
to be circulated in the usual manner of 
traveling exhibitions. 

A series of lantern slides has also been 
prepared to illustrate a lecture written 
by Mr. Blashfield, which, likewise, can 
be obtained through the American Fed- 
eration of Arts. 

During the winter two exhibitions of 
work by American mural painters will be 
held in New York. The first, which will 
be at the Catholic Club, will be designed to 
show the continuity of artistic tradition. 
Included in this exhibition will be, not 
only finished work of such distinguished 
painters as E. H. Blashfield, John W. 
Alexander, E. A. Abbey and John Singer 
Sargent, but also numerous studies, made 
by well-known artists, of ancient decora- 
tions. There will, it is understood, be 
studies of mural designs in Ancient 
Egypt by E. H. Blashfield; sketches of 
mosaics in Rome by George Breck; 
mosaics of Ravenna and Sicily by Will- 
iam Laurel Harris ; Taber Sears will 
show sketches of Gothic stained glass; 
there will be studies of architectural de- 
tails, copies of Renaissance paintings and 
other documents of ancient art, making a 
most comprehensive exposition of the 
principles on which our national art must 
be founded if it is to withstand the test 
of time. The exhibition will be opened 
by a receptio:: and lecture on "Ancient 
Traditions in American Art." 



There has been not a 

ANGLO-SAXON j.^ adyerse critidsm 

ARTIN by Americans of the 

R0ME exhibition of American 

art at the International Exposition at 
Rome. It is therefore gratifying to be 
able to give publicity to the estimate 
formed by one of the leading Italian 
critics, Diego Angeli, of the American 
and English exhibits, which was pub- 
lished in the Tribuna Roma and trans- 
lated for Art and Progress by Mr. H. 
K. Bush-Brown to whose attention it was 
called while in Rome. It is as follows: 



"I do not really know by what word 
to define the Anglo-Saxon people whose 
art is like the reflection of their own 
good government and high moral stand- 
ards. Perhaps it may be that the Eng- 
lish and North American art lacks pas- 
sion, but in compensation there is in it a 
great manifestation of family affection, 
loyalty, personal appreciation, and other 
qualities which demonstrate the power of 
the race. There is also another element 
that, among the Latins — especially us 
Italians — must cause surprise. The An- 
glo-Saxon artists, good or mediocre as 
the case may, start with the premise that 
to be painters they must have learned 
first of all how to paint. Upon this basis 
their school is founded and it is this 
which has given it quality and distinction 
after the same manner as a uniform as- 
piration forms the essence of the race. 

"Coming out of the English and 
American pavilions one has a sensation 
of respect such as that produced by a 
chance meeting with a worthy person. It 
is an honest people that produce so honest 
an art — a powerful people that produce 
so serene an art — a people who see their 
purpose before them and know how to 
reach it without losing themselves in idle 
considerations or artificial exultations. 
* * * More than this there is an- 
other element of strength in Anglo-Saxon 
art — its chastity. By affirming this I do 
not intend to imply Puritanism. Titian's 
Venus, in all its nudity of Italian art, is 
as chaste as a Madonna." 

Referring to an overt act which oc- 
curred in one of the Scandinavian halls, 
Sig. Angeli says, "It would have been 
impossible for this to have happened in 
the English or American pavilion, for it 
is this very chastity and proper cleanli- 
ness, which supersedes any human ex- 
pression, that forms the characteristic of 
the Anglo-Saxon art. With these people 
self-respect is the basis of individual 
character; wanting to be respected by 
the public they begin by respecting the 
public." 

In conclusion, after a more intimate 
scrutiny of the various epochs of English 
art, he adds: "The English and Ameri- 
can pavilions resemble each other in a 
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singular way — the essence of light itself 
and the soul of the Anglo-Saxon. That 
which is most admirable in their art is in 
reality the reflection of the individuality 
of the race. These portraits, landscapes, 
and interiors are of men and things es- 
sentially English and American, and 
give expression to sentiments found in 
their books, in their national life, and in 
nature, for which they have a great love. 
In an epoch in which all are searching 
to be what they are not, the English and 
Americans wave with pride the stars and 
stripes of the Union, or the superimposed 
crosses of England, Scotland and Ireland, 
to the four winds of the world." 

In the course of his article this Italian 
critic quotes the opinion of the Duke of 
Connaught, expressed at a banquet shortly 
after his recent return from Rome, that 
an exhibition of art of a well-organized 
nation, proud of its name, has the same 
value when set forth in a foreign country 
as "a Colonial conquest or a political 
triumph." This also is worth remem- 
bering. 



ART IN 
MISSISSIPPI 



The State Fair at Jack- 
son and the Gulf Coast 
Exhibition at Gulf Port 
manifested in a most encouraging way 
what is being done in the south along 
the lines of art education. The art de- 
partments of these exhibitions were quite 
extensive and were more generally vis- 
ited than other departments. Both Jack- 
son and Gulf Port have able instruc- 
tors of art in their public schools and to 
this fact may be attributed the high 
standard maintained in these exhibitions. 
In both, particular stress was laid upon 
originality and all copies (once so com- 
mon in small exhibitions) were rigidly 
excluded. 

At Jackson the main features were (1) 
an exhibition of paintings by the Mis- 
sissippi Art Association which included 
many fine things; (2) a loan collection 
of forty oil paintings sent from the 
Coast; (3) a display of original designs 
applicable to china painting, embroid- 
ery, etc.; and (4) a remarkably interest- 
ing exhibition from the schools and col- 
leges of the State. The College at Jack- 



son has a special art department and the 
Industrial Institute and College at Co- 
lumbus has competent instructors in the 
several departments of fine and applied 
arts — painting, design, modeling. 

At Gulf Port an entire building was 
devoted to the arts and crafts. A special 
gallery contained a loan exhibition of oil 
paintings, Newcomb pottery, and de- 
signs in black and white and colors. 
Five large rooms were used to display 
the work of the Industrial Institute and 
College at Columbus, and for that done 
in the public schools of Biloxi, Gulf 
Port, Pass Christian and Bay St. Louis. 
The larger part of this work was ex- 
cellent and held much promise for the 
future. That the little city of Gulf Port 
with only about six thousand people 
should have art taught according to the 
more advanced methods in its public 
schools is rather remarkable and speaks 
well for the energy and enterprise of its 
school board. The enormous interest 
shown by the pupils in this department 
of study proves, moreover, that it is well 
taught and eminently worth while. 



THE MINNE- 
APOLIS COM- 
MERCIAL CLUBS 
AND ART 



Minneapolis has devel- 
oped a new plan for 
the popularizing of art, 
which, if carried to a 
successful issue, prom- 
ises to create as great comment in the so- 
called art centers of the east as her sen- 
sational and wonderfully successful art 
museum campaign of a year ago. At a 
meeting of the Publicity Club, an or- 
ganization of business men, recently, a 
scheme was promulgated to get the busi- 
ness men of the city back of a campaign 
to introduce the work of artists of Min- 
neapolis to the business men and citi- 
zens. The scheme met the instant 
approval of the directors of the Minne- 
apolis Society of Fine Arts and promi- 
nent business organizations of the Flour 
City. 

The plan is to hold traveling loan ex- 
hibitions of the work of Minneapolis art- 
ists, one each week, in every one of the 
commercial clubs of the city. It is then 
proposed to develop the plan to a larger 



